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the bulk of the population. Secondly, the increment has not been 
absorbed as excess of exports over imports, for the per capita value of 
exports in 191 2 was only $5.44 while in $900 it was $6.85, and, quanti- 
tatively measured, there was a decrease of 36.5 per cent in goods 
exported. Thirdly, if there is a surplus, it does not appear in the per 
capita increase in the instruments of production, for, after deducting 
from the increase in national wealth all sums not involved in manu- 
facturing processes, it is found that the increase in productive goods 
for the decade amounts to but about 7.0 per cent. Fourthly, if the 
well-to-do are absorbing the supposed increment, it cannot be large, for 
the income-tax-paying element is but about 2 . o per cent of the produc- 
tive population, or 2 . o per cent of 20,000,000. 

Should we include in the manufacturing process the legitimate social 
costs of the business, such as injuries to workers, old-age pensions, 
high cost of living, slums, and bonded indebtedness of political units due 
to the failure of industry to meet its legitimate obligations, it might 
appear that the present supposed increment is in reality a deficit. 

The conclusion (chap, xi) is that Malthus, as interpreted, was 
correct, and that either we must simplify our standard of living to 
permit an increasing population or the rate of increase must be lowered. 
If the rate of increase is to be lowered, which class should be selected to 
practice the decrease and which to effect an increase ? This question of 
selection the author hopes to make the subject of a future study. 

The volume is supplemented by three appendixes containing detailed 
statistics relevant to textual considerations and is accompanied by 
several graphs. Dr. Thompson has performed a valuable service in 
giving the world this detailed and thoroughly executed investigation of 
a vital subject. The data are complete enough to make a world-exhibit, 
and the conclusions drawn inevitably arise from the facts. Many of us 
will be obliged to revise our ideas and our published works in view of his 
demonstrations, but his work will not be unwelcome for that. 

John M. Gillette 

University op North Dakota 



Die Pkilosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie. Von Dr. Paul Barth. 

Erster Teil: Grundlegung und kritische Uebersicht. Zweite, 

durchgesehene und sehr erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig: R. Reis- 

land, 1915. Pp. xi+821. 

The first edition of this book appeared eighteen years ago. It was 

reviewed in this Journal (III, 700). In the meantime sociologists have 
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become much more articulate, and the contents of this volume are 
correspondingly enriched. The introductory thirteen pages of the earlier 
work, containing the author's fundamental propositions about the 
province of history and the identity of the philosophy of history and 
sociology, are expanded into a methodological discussion of 145 pages. 
In view of the fact that the larger part of the author's case in support 
of these positions must be found in the second volume, which the author 
hopes to publish in three years, it still seems as premature to the reviewer 
as it did in 1898 to undertake an evaluation of that part of the author's 
system. Irrespective of one's suppositions about that element, however, 
the body of the present volume has distinct importance. Professor 
Barth has compressed into 336 pages the most luminous exposition in 
our literature of the most important sociological writers. Entirely apart 
from the main argument in which this interpretation is incidental, the 
digest and criticism of the most significant authors furnish a conspectus 
which will be indispensable for reference in all courses on the history of 
sociology. The value of this epitome is enhanced by the succeeding 327 
pages which contain a similar analysis of the most notable conceptions of 
history. There is less doubt today than there was eighteen years ago 
that, whatever the provinces and methods of history and sociology 
eventually prove to be, historians and sociologists needs to understand 
each other. The two resumes project a survey which neither historian 
nor sociologist can afford to neglect. 

Referring now to the sociologists only, Barth has reconstructed 
his classifications in such a way that his groupings are suggestive theses 
in criticism. His main categories now are: (1) "The Intellectualistic 
Sociology," under which title he discusses Comte, Littr6, Roberty, 
DeGreef, Lacombe, and Adolf Wagner, with incidental reference to 
others; (2) "The Biological Sociology," treated chiefly in connection 
with Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Fouill6e, Izoulet, and Worms; 
(3) "The Voluntaristic Sociology," including Tonnies, Ward, Giddings, 
Ratzenhofer, Small, Ross, Spann, Mackenzie, Houriou, etc. 

In spite of some surprising omissions, Barth shows more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the American writers than any previous European 
author. As he virtually assembles all of them in his third group, his 
final estimate of that group is interesting. He says (p. 468) : 

After all, the voluntarists scarcely more than the biologists have trodden 
the royal road of sociology, as Vanni rightly called it. Thus after they have 
done their best the problem still remains unsolved; viz., the problem of making 
out the innermost life-principle or life-principles of those societies which have 
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appeared, and disappeared or still remain, of showing it or them up in its or 
their workings, and thus of reconstructing history. 

Some of the sociologists and some of the historians are in more 
complete accord than they were eighteen years ago upon the conclusion 
that the aim to explain history after the fashion which Professor Barth 
has in mind can be reached only in a purely formal way, and that such a 
formal interpretation would be at best not objective but in a very empty 
sense conceptual. These men regard it as a triumph in itself to have 
seen through the illusion that a real interpretation of that sort is possible. 
We have gone far enough to be pretty sure that, even if a plausible 
formula of the method of human experience could be constructed, it 
would be impossible to verify it inductively, because the evidences of 
the most subtle and decisive influences in history are mostly unrecorded; 
or if they are in part recorded, they are largely in such indirect and 
inferential form that they have only dubious value in comparison with 
all which we should need to know in order to arrive at the sort of inter- 
pretation which Professor Barth has in mind. The study of group 
psychology has gone far enough to make everyone who has pursued 
it contemptuous about generalizations which purport to account for 
large areas or long reaches of human experience. We cannot be sure 
that we know just why a particular municipal election in our own town 
went as it did. Anything which might offer itself as a complete explana- 
tion of the whole of a historic era, and much more of a series of eras, 
would simply serve to confirm our incredulity. 

Sociology has made much progress in shedding even the accidental 
resemblances to the "philosophy of history" which clung to it a couple of 
decades ago. Professor Barth's second volume cannot appear too soon. 
It must certainly furnish occasion for vivid exhibition of the contrast 
between the aims and methods of the sociologists and conceptions of 
social interpretation which are more intimately related to eighteenth- 
century philosophy than to twentieth-century group psychology. 

Albion W. Small 



The Foundations of Character. By Alexander F. Strand, M.A. 
London: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xxxi+532. 125. net. 
It is over sixty years since J. S. Mill, in a famous chapter in his 
Logic, proposed the foundation of a new science to deal with human 
character, which he named "ethology," The state of the sciences, 
however, at the time Mill wrote precluded his accomplishing more than a 



